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NATURAL VS. ARTISTIC BEAUTY 


OING back to the beginning of the history of esthetics, we find 
that Plato’s interest in beauty was overshadowingly in that 
of real being, and that only in a very qualified sense would he con- 
cede the works of art to be beautiful at all. So, too, the true founder 
of modern philosophical esthetics, Kant, approached the esthetic 
problem primarily from the side of real objects, and only secondarily 
raised the question of artistic beauty. When we come to Hegel, 
however, we find the theory of the beautiful expressly identified with 
that of fine art. And the writer of our only noteworthy English his- 
tory of esthetics, Bosanquet, follows in the wake of his master, Hegel, 
and makes the same identification. Indeed, the definition of esthetics 
as the philosophy of fine art, may be regarded as being, from a va- 
riety of influences and reasons not requiring here to be specified, the 
orthodox and, so to speak, official view to-day. This, perhaps, is 
what makes its fresh consideration only the more needed. I take 
the Hegelian statement and justification of it as representative, be- 
cause with so thorough a philosopher as Hegel, or. even Bosanquet, 
a deliberate defining of esthetics as exclusively or essentially philos- 
ophy of fine art, implies an express;and thought-out pronouncement 
touching the relation of these two regions of the beautiful, Nature 
and Art, and, more particularly, a pronouncement as to their relative 
rank in beauty. Such a pronouncement we do find in either writer. 
Clearly its bearing is not merely on our verbal definition of our 
science, but on how far certain topics need to be enlarged on in our 
substantive treatment of it, if indeed they require to be introduced 
at all. Perhaps it is only putting the same thing another way to 
add that, on the soundness of our conception of the relation of 
nature and art, will depend whether our esthetics does justice to 
every phase of actual fact in our experience and ordinary estimation 
of the beautiful. The purpose of this short paper will be to can- 
vass, for the reason already indicated, the position developed by 
Hegel and Bosanquet on this question of Nature versus Art, and to 
determine how far it needs to be assented to, and what follows. The 
Consequences, however, whether for the doctrine or history of es- 
theties, can only be suggested. 
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Hegel condemns natural beauty to a very inferior place as com- 
pared with that of art. For him there is nothing in the former 
which is not taken up, ‘conserved’ and enriched in art. Hence the 
inclusive adequacy of the definition of esthetics as philosophy of fine 
art. Centrally, this condemnation of nature by Hegel rests upon 
a proposition fundamental to his own general philosophic standpoint, 
namely, that truth attains its appropriate and adequate embodiment 
only in the form of pure (1. ¢., reflective, subjectively self-conscious) 
thought. On his view, the sensuous concreteness of the natural ob- 
ject is not an addition to its significant content, but a ‘superfluity,” 
an irrelevant obscuration of its pure essential import. ‘All the 
time,’ he says, ‘its (the natural object’s) truth is contaminated and 
infected by the immediate sensuous element.”? And since ‘The hard 
rind of nature and the common world give the mind more trouble in 
breaking through to the idea than do the products of art’—for the 
reason that these latter relatively abstract away from ‘the immediate 
sensuous element’ and ‘the hard rind of nature,’ and thus make 
some approach to the purity / of thought,—it is evident why the 
products of art should be rated above nature in significance and 
beauty. For, of course, the core and substance of beauty lie but 
in depth and wealth of significance. However, Hegel’s contrastings 
of the expressive powers of nature and art have an interest aside 
from their technical bases in his system. One might adopt a general 
philosophical point of view exactly the opposite of the Hegelian, and 
maintain that as to the amount of meaning somehow wrapped up 
and dynamically efficient in it, the perceptual world indefinitely 
excels that of thought, the thought-world being an inadequate ab- 
straction and a falsification, which, not one whit the less from the 
fact of its reaction into and fertilization of perception, forever fol- 
lows in the rear of the latter; and yet at the same time one might 
concede that, of the two modes of perceptual presentation, the imme- 
diate natural and the artistic, the artistic, from its very approach 
to the abstractness of reflective thought, was, as Hegel held, of the 
greater esthetic worth, because it possessed the richer capacity of 
bringing the wrapped-up content of truth or meaning into relative 
explicitness. In fact, Hegel’s disparagement of nature in her revela- 
tory power as beauty, reaches back, along with the exaggerated ab- 
stract intellectualism of his whole system itself, to a deeper root in 
a general inability, on his part, to appreciate nature as other than 
a comparatively blind and meagre region. As in his philosophy ™ 
the total it is his nature-philosophy which is the weakest section, S0 


1 Bosanquet’s translation of ‘The Introduction of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Fine Art, p. 16. 
* Ibid. 
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in his esthetics it was inevitable that that should show forth as the 
least impressive part in which demand was made on his sense of 
nature as a sphere of the beautiful. Bosanquet confesses as much 
when he feels, at any rate in portions of Hegel’s discussion of the 
natural beautiful, something ‘half-hearted,’* and when he acknowl- 
edges that Hegel’s concentration of attention upon sharply marked, 
compact, individual beings in nature, to the comparative neglect of 
those looser large aggregates and masses such as make landscape, and 
his progressively higher estimation of the individual existences ac- 
cording as they are inorganic, vegetable or animal, do not corre- 
spond to the order of our actual experience. However, Hegel has a 
reason for depreciating nature, which may appeal without any 
special reference to a Hegelian rendering of it. The natural object 
is inferior to the art-product because, unlike the latter, it has not 
been, he says, ‘born—born again, that is—of mind’;* or because, as 
he words it in another place, it ‘has not sustained this (the art 
work’s) passage through the mind.”*> This want of the new birth in 
mind may be construed into at least three things. First, since, of 
course, nature exists for us only as a construct in our own percep- 
tion, the want intended to be pointed out may be, that mere natural 
perception does not sufficiently evoke and express the percipient sub- 
ject, his capacities, ideals and inward reaches of being. Second, 
the natural object is not, like the product of art, a deliberate con- 
struction, and therefore is defective in content and import. Third, 
whatever may be the presence of the mind in nature, it can not there 
feel thoroughly aware of itself, and hence at home and free. 

The contention that in natural (immediate) perception the con- 
tent and nature of mind are but imperfectly exhibited, is entirely 
in keeping with Hegel’s general doctrine that the advance towards 
pure thought is an advance in completeness of content and ration- 
ality in the sense that all release from admixture of irrelevancy 
and confusion is a positive progress towards adequacy and com- 
pletedness. But for those of us who are loath to write down the 
Sensuous body as a contingent and expressionless contamination of 
mind, the question does not turn on this point of relative purity 
and appropriateness in the mind’s different modes of manifestation. 
It takes instead this form: Is the mind in its whole extent of re- 
sources projected into its direct, natural perceptual constructs? 
What does modern psychology say, with its doctrine of ‘appercep- 
tion,’ and its declaration that in every experience, every object set 


*Bosanquet, ‘ History of Aisthetics,’ p. 338; ef. also p. 337. 


*Bosanquet, translation of ‘Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine 
Art,’ p. 3. 


*Ibid., p. 55. 
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by the mind before itself, are brought to bear and embodied the 
mind’s whole organized capacity and content? If there is any 
deficiency in the mind’s self-projection in natural perception, 
clearly it must be in that lack of self-awareness on the mind’s part 
which, in this form of experience, we must cheerfully acknowledge, 
But how radical this lack is, and what compensations it may or may 
not carry with it, have not yet been settled. 

Does the fact that nature is not a deliberate creation of the mind 
make her inevitably a region of profound unconsciousness, with her 
meaning hopelessly deeper sunk in implicitness than is the case in 
art? We need, in the first instance, to recall that the deliberate- 
ness of art is of a very peculiar sort, or rather that it is a common- 
place of even the most ordinary opinion that essentially art is not 
deliberate at all. The creative process may be deliberately initiated, 
as we might initiate our looking at a landscape; or even it may be 
possible that by a mere reflective cleverness and judgment we lay 
down certain broad outlines and a provisional rough sketch of the 
path our creation is to take; but for the rest we require the whole 
essential life and quality of the work to be the outcome of intuition, 
inspiration, unconsciousness. Still, that the intent of the whole 
process is precisely to render meanings more felt—in some sense 
then more nearly explicit than they are in the immediate presenta- 
tion of nature—can not .be denied. On the other hand, is it in- 
evitably the case that in the natural object the mind can not find 
itself and feel at home and ‘free’? This brings us directly to our 
third count in the supposed inferiority of nature, namely, that how- 
ever much of meaning may be buried away in the -natural object, 
the mind can not there be aware of it, and therefore find itself, as 
in the product of fine art. This really is the very problem of our 
whole paper itself; but, before we undertake to settle it, we have to 
determine what we are going to include under the object of nature. 
' Here Bosanquet, in support of the Hegelian condemnation of nature 
and restriction of esthetics to fine art, brings forward a theory of 
what constitutes nature esthetically considered, which we must make 
our reckoning with, not the less because it is so sophisticated a con- 
ception. It will be found quite in accord with Hegel’s own declara- 
tion that for the judging of natural beauties there is no adequate 
norm of standard.® 

Bosanquet develops at considerable length’ the argument, that 
by natural beauty is to be understood only such beauty as exists 
for the untrained perception of the average man. He explains by 
drawing a comparison with the world of knowledge. Natural 


* Bosanquet, transl. of ‘ Intro. to Hegel’s Asth.,’ p. 5. 
** History of Aisthetics,’ pp. 3, 4. 
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beauty corresponds to that informal, unsifted, unorganized knowl- 
edge, so called, which belongs to the man in the street; whereas to 
the critical, clarified, orderly, recorded knowledge of the trained 
man of science, corresponds the beauty which the artist reveals and 
preserves for us in the world about us. Bosanquet speedily drops 
the restriction that recording and permanence enter essentially into 
beauty; and concedes that ‘‘it is a blunder to imagine that there is 
no art where there is no ‘work of art’ ’’; which of course it is, just 
as it would be to assert that there is no science where it is not written 
down in a book. But, furthermore, is the contrast between science 
and art on the one hand, and common sense and natural beauty on 
the other, itself just? Granted that science and art are alike 
‘interpretations’ of nature ; but does it follow that developed acumen 
and insight can be exercised only in the artificial region of the 
laboratory or studio? Surely we do not have to conclude that 
actual, direct, so to speak out-of-door contact with nature just as 
she comes, inevitably remains at the vulgar level of her, while the 
mind capable of deeper thought and deeper appreciation moves on 
to some more exalted region than just nature herself? The most 
gifted scientist may bring his subtlest powers to bear in his mere 
plain looking, or plainest judging, and this for him will be his com- 
mon sense; and so the most exquisite artistic endowment may be 
called into play in contemplation of solid matter-of-fact objects, and 
these do not thereby cease being natural. Bosanquet concedes such 
a finer use of perception, but would, however, describe nature lifted 
to this level as in reality art: the actual perception of the man of 
artistic genius is itself a creation of art. This is a needless per- 
version of terms in the interest of an arbitrary definition and limita- 
tion of esthetics. It may be true that common sense and mere 
natural perception both constitute descriptions of the world; how- 
ever, they are not, by the naive consciousness, appreciated as such. 
To the latter, they are an immediate experience of the presence of 
the fact itself; and precisely herein differentiated from those delib- 
erate, sophisticated describings called science and art. Why not 
retain this useful distinction, and call by the name of nature all 
beauty whatsoever, no matter by whom experienced, which is gotten 
through out-and-out unspoiled presentation? Natural beauty thus 
conceived—which is the conception in all ordinary talk or discussion 
—would not be without a norm of measurement; the norm would be 
the testimony of the most competent judges, precisely as it is in art. 
Such a natural beauty, too, might at last stand some chance of rivalry 
with that of art. For it might possibly, in certain circumstances, 
exhibit characteristics and superiorities of its own—not simply be 
‘included,’ as the Hegelians hold, within the beauty of art. Whether 
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under such natural beauty should be embraced actual human per- 
sonalities and spiritual traits, or even human bodies, need not now 
trouble us, though I can see no valid reason why these facts of actual 
nature should not be counted among the beauties of nature. 

I am not going to maintain an absurdity. I am not tempted to 
minimize the real vocation of art. In part, no doubt, its business 
is, as Hegel and Bosanquet both point out, to record and give per- 
manence to the otherwise fleeting in esthetic experience; in part, 
too, merely to disseminate, publish notable scenes and situations 
which, as immediate spectacles, are accessible to only a small public. 
But neither of these comparatively lowly functions, much less any 
delight men take in technique and cleverness of imitations, would 
explain the mighty part art has played in the history of culture. 
Its prime and characteristic business is precisely that of releasing 
import out of the tangle and confusion of the actual world. But 
does this imply that nature always and everywhere is confused and 
tangled? May not a percipient of genius, approaching a mountain, 
or the sea, or a noble human figure, in the proper mood, find in the 
immediate presence of it a satisfaction and significance at least as 
deep and convincing as any he could get from an artistic rendering 
of the same object? Does nature never strike us as at least as 
‘perfect’ as art? Does the painter of a sunset or of a human face 
always ‘idealize,’ and never content himself humbly to transcribe, 
and preserve and publish? If the natural object suffers to some 
degree from a lack of abstract directness in the ‘idea’ of it, may not 
this want be more than compensated for in the object’s very fuller 
conereteness? For why need the concreteness of it be an irrelevancy 
and a distraction? Why may not, rather, the very unexplored out- 
skirts of it dartle prophetic gleams and hints of import, and charge 
the mind full of a sense of meaning ‘deeply interfused’? Moreover, 
if we are not disciples of the gospel that the natural habitat of mind 
- is amid abstractions, but instead regard them as part of the fall from 
Eden, and part of the penance through which the Garden is to be 
won again, the more liberal concreteness of nature, where we truly 
do not find ourselves bewildered by it, ought only to give us a more 
inspired, or at least a more securely easeful, sense of at-homeness. So, 
too, the sensuous integrity of the natural object ought to lend it some 
of that impression of solidity which the sense of the real massiveness 
of the materials employed imparts as a legitimate esthetic effect to 
the art of architecture. 

There is, however, a superiority of nature over art much more 
obvious than any of these. I might designate it as that which arises 
from nature’s greater scope—scope in magnitude, and as to variety. 
An incontestable part of the esthetic power of a vast natural paD- 
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orama or event, as a hundred-mile front of grand snow-capped peaks, 
or an earthquake, lies in its very size and might, which art absolutely 
can not reproduce. Or if it be contended that poetry is able im- 
aginatively to summon it before us, then in the merely imaginative 
form it lacks that penetrative intensity which, so long as it hinders 
none others, is a genuine esthetic quality. 

But, lastly, and beyond all others, nature has the advantage of 
being real. In saying this, I know that I not only brush aside the 
Hegelian attempt to demonstrate that at bottom it is the ‘Idea’ and 
not the living flesh-and-blood being that seizes our deep attention,— 
if only we will be philosophically enlightened,—but am, apparently, 
running counter to the whole established tradition of esthetics. 
Beauty, it is agreed on all hands, must be a disinterested experience. 
Granted; yet in our anxiety over the old perversion of beauty to 
moralism and didactics, are we not going to an opposite absurd 
extreme of abstraction? Are we not, in greater or less measure, 
still following in the wake of Kant, when, to make sure against any 
admixture of the intellectual or ethical interest, he set up a ‘pure’ 
beauty, which, strictly, would have been a matter of blind feeling 
and unrealizable, and over against that an ‘impure’ beauty, of which 
sort, consistently speaking, all actual beauty was, and, paradoxically, 
dignified and appealing just in the measure that it was impure? 
The mind’s esthetic responses can not thus, can not at all, be cut 
off from the intellectual and ethical. The experience is named solely 
according to its center of gravity, according as the phase of esthetic, 
intellectual, or ethical reaction is in the ascendent. But now, if in 
the so-called esthetic experience you preserve the true esthetic center, 
the primacy of the esthetic moment, what else than pure gain in 
getting the largest possible injection of the intellectual and moral 
appreciation, the largest possiblé accompanying consciousness also 
of these values, calling out, in short, the whole man, instead of some 
pale, unreal, mincing part of him? It is trying this last that ends 
in estheticism, art-for-art’s sake, and the whole train of kindred 
fallacies and degeneracies. On the other hand, if you will, reality 
is itself a factor in rational wholeness. It is, doubtless, this reality 
which at bottom gives, if nothing else, that superior sense of solidity 
which we spoke of above as accompanying the fuller sensuous con- 
creteness of the natural object. The natural object has an advan- 
tage, then, even esthetically, in being real. 

What are some of the consequences to esthetics from our argu- 
ment here? We allowed ourselves space for only a word on this 
point. If theory would concede what every lover of nature is alto- 
gether persuaded of, and recognize that natural beauty is not of 
necessity in every instance only an inferior, inchoate form of the 
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same thing that art renders in more perfect shape, it might discover 
that natural beauty had some differentiating characteristics and 
superiorities of its own, such as we have been suggesting, and might 
find it worth its while to investigate these, in the interest of a 
sounder discrimination in its treatment of the beauty of art itself, 
Out of such a procedure might issue even such a thing as a completer 
insight into the whole final mission and upshot of art, for instance, 
if it could be shown that the end of art is not to lead us away from 
nature, but to mediate nature for us, bringing us ever from a lower, 
blinder level of nature ultimately back to nature on a higher, more 
intelligible plane. This alone would be worth while; but there 
might, perchance, further come to pass even that which Hegel de- 
clares no one has taken it into his head to try, namely, a systematic 
account of the beauties of nature, as distinctively natural, These 
two or three things would surely bring about a juster balance than 
must seem to prevail in our discussions of the subject of beauty gen- 
erally: even the layman could now appreciate that the frontiers of 
our theory of the beautiful run impartially with those of the king- 
dom of beauty itself. Finally, there would be some readjustment 
of perspective in the writing of the history of esthetics. To take 
but one instance, the historians of esthetics would not then fall into 
the distortion of envisaging all that Plato says on the subject of 
beauty from the point of-view of its least valuable portion, namely, 
his utterances on poetry and the arts; but would start rather from 
the indefinitely weightier part of his reflections, that which has to 
do with ‘real’ beauty. Plato would then loom up in very altered 
proportions in the work of a writer like Schasler, and even Bosan- 
quet would estimate some points quite differently. Other conse- 
quences could be indicated, but the above will suffice to illustrate our 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF FREEDOM. 


N contemporary discussions of freedom the general point of 
departure is the definition of freedom as a practical truth or 

a social necessity. That is, the ethical, political, institutional and 
industrial conditions of to-day vitally demand on the part of each 
individual a sense of his own responsibility in the social order, and 
this consciousness of responsibility, it is held, implies an accom: 


*Has not the work of men like Ruskin suggested that there might be richer 
possibilities in such an undertaking than Hegel cared to promise it? 
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panying consciousness of freedom. As to the absolute truth of free- 
dom, the tendencies are, on the one hand, to regard the consciousness 
of freedom as illusory, while at the same time emphasizing its prac- 
tical value, and, on the other hand, to regard it as true by means of 
such postulates as a transcendental self, chance, or effort as an “inde- 
pendent variable.’ 

In this age of psychology, it is natural to attempt a psychological 
consideration of freedom. But this attempt meets immediate op- 
position in the writings of such men as Professor James and Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg who draw a sharp line of distinction between 
psychology and philosophy. They say that as a science psychology 
is bound to insist upon the categories of causality or uniformity of 
sequence, and of an empirical self. This implies a deterministic 
view of experience which is incompatible with our practical con- 
sciousness of freedom because it is contradictory of such postulates 
of the transcendental self, ete., mentioned above, which are con- 
sidered essential to any conception of freedom. Therefore these 
writers hand over the question of freedom to metaphysics or philos- 
ophy in contradistinction to psychology. 

Whether metaphysics (or philosophy) and psychology are 
disparate as they are thus held to be depends upon the data and 
significance of psychology. Both Professor James and Professor 
Miinsterberg make statements to the effect that psychology has its 
own peculiar data and method to which for scientific purposes it 
may strictly limit itself and to which, because of philosophical impli- 
cations, it must limit itself. Psychology which trespasses upon the 
territory of philosophy has an entirely destructive import for all that 
concerns us most deeply, our personalities, our freedom and our duty. 
These two writers hold this view, notwithstanding their repeated em- 
phasis on the fact that psychology was not created as an end in itself, 
but to subserve the real interests of life, our demand for rationality, 
for the unification and control of our experiences. So to state as a 
final definition of psychology that it is a mere abstraction from the 
realities of life is practically to deny that psychology can serve those 
purposes for which it was created. Now the issue defines itself in 
their conception of the data of psychology as independent existences, 
ready-made material, variously designated as objects in consciousness, 
mental elements, states of consciousness; the issue centers in this 
conception and in the logical conclusion therefrom that the formulas 
of psychology are mere abstractions. It is agreed that psychology 
Was created to subserve the real interests of life. In one sense, then, 
the data of psychology do not exist as facts in themselves, but as 
organic outgrowths of these interests. And are not the formulas of 
the psychologist real in so far as he has brought them into existence 
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as instruments for the solution of his problem? They are real in the 
sense that they are forms which experience takes when examined 
with reference to its nature as a concrete process. What makes them 
unreal is to consider them apart from the ends for which they were 
created ; or, to express it positively, it is reference to value that vital- 
izes and so justifies them. That is, either psychology is inherently 
instrumental in the service of the every-day interests or it has no right 
to exist. It is concerned with functions and values as well as with 
structures. From this point of view we see the intimate and essen- 
tial relation between philosophy and psychology. 

Since psychology deals with the laws and conditions of the proe- 
ess of experience, a psychological consideration of freedom comes to 
mean a discussion of the problem how the experience of control with 
its corresponding sense of freedom is possible. This involves an in- 
terpretation of the terms, subject and object, agent and instrument, 
a discussion of the implications of this interpretation with reference 
to certain categories that are always bound up with theories of free- 
dom, and finally a consideration of the relation of thought to action. 

Philosophy has maintained that, given the two factors subject 
and object, agent and instrument, in order for experience to be 
possible they must somehow be brought together. Subjective ideal- 
ism and materialism have both failed to solve the problem. The 
dilemma centers in the conception of subject and object as separate 
entities. This conception, however, is purely an assumption; we 
know no objects apart from ourselves, no reality apart from that 
which we experience. Our experience is an activity conditioned by 
a changing environment and by changing interests. “It is the process 
by which we come to know and interpret reality, to reconstruct and 
utilize our environment; it is also the process by which reality, ob- 
jectivity, comes to be what it is through our interests and interpre- 
tations. That is, reality is experience, activity. We must cease to 
regard it as something static and external upon which the subject 
or agent works ab extra. It exists only as it is continually recreated 
in instrumental relations to our needs. This, at least, is the only 
reality we know. Subject and object, or agent and instrument, then, 
are not two different orders of being, but may be accounted for as 
organically or functionally differentiated within the concrete process 
of experience. Reality or the objective side of the self is experience 
taken as given; the subjective side is experience conceived as under- 
going reconstruction. Both as such are abstractions. The actual 
experience is the organic realization of the latter through the instru- 
mentality of the former. It is only in the disadaptions of experience 
that we distinguish between subject and object, agent and instrument, 
and that they are held apart only until, through reconstruction, ex- 
perience is again unified. 
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From this point of view we see no necessity for postulating a 
transcendental ego. Since the time of Hume a great deal has been 
written of a permanent self behind the phenomena of mental life. 
Such a postulate, it is held, is necessary to a conception of freedom. 
Thus the problem is formulated: Are we justified in conceiving of 
the self as a permanent presupposition or must we limit our judg- 
ments to what we know of passing states of consciousness? If we 
conclude the former, we can not account for change and growth in 
our experience; if the latter, we can not account for unity and per- 
manency. Conservation and change are essential factors in our 
experience. For, on account of the dynamic character of our en- 
vironment and the need of our mental life for reconstruction, if the 
self were lacking in the power to change, it would be lacking also in 
the power to preserve that part of its nature which it was most eager 
to preserve. Hence we gain nothing by postulating a transcendental 
or pure ego, for we can never bring such a self into connection with 
a world of changing phenomena. Nor do we need such a presupposi- 
tion, for the term organic as applied to experience gives both unity 
and variety. The self is a growth, not a static entity existing before 
its activity or passing states. The facts seem to require no more than 
the conception of habit to explain the sense of a permanent or iden- 
tical self in our experience, and the conception of impulses and 
ideals as habits comes to consciousness for reconstruction to explain 
the changing element in our experience. In one sense there is no 
such thing as a permanent self, we never have the same experience 
twice; and, in another sense, we never have a passing state of con- 
sciousness, an experience once had becomes an organically consti- 
tutive element in all our future experience. 

We also see from this view that cause and effect are inadequate 
terms to apply to the growth process of consciousness since they 
imply relations between separate entities. Such relations are ex- 
ternal, so that it is impossible to conceive how the cause passes over 
into the effect. The phases of experience are growth relations. 
Therefore no absolute line can be drawn between the causes and the 
effects. We may, of course, abstract certain conditions which ap- 
pear more significant and call them the cause, but actually all the 
conditions are contributing factors in any process. We can employ 
the terms not in any fixed sense, but only relatively to the cireum- 
stances of the concrete situation. What is now regarded as cause is 
again regarded as effect and what is effect from the point of view of 
all that has gone before is cause of all that is to follow. The effect 
is impossible unless it is intrinsic in the cause, and the cause is not a 
reality until it fulfills itself in the effect. 

It will be said that this statement does away with the causality 
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category in one sense and so with the old determinism which defined 
that which is determined as that which is externally made to be what 
it is. But, after all, does it not leave the causality ¢ategory intact? 
For just because it no longer conceives of isolated independent exist- 
ences it leaves no room for chance—‘independent variables,’ as Pro- 
fessor James says. In the conception of reality as an organic process 
the idea of sequence or necessity is rendered stronger than ever. 

How, then, are we to understand the terms necessity and chance? 
It seems adequate to interpret them as functional categories growing 
up within the process of experience. No one doubts the practical 
value of the sense of freedom, whether he believes that freedom 
predicated is a reality or an illusion. On the other hand, the fore- 
sight by which we control our conduct is really the recognition of 
inevitable relations. That is, both the idea of freedom and the idea 
of necessity are instrumental in the ethical life, if either is thus 
instrumental. And the solution of the antinomy involved in this 
statement is found in conduct itself. Necessity and freedom as such 
are abstractions. All activity wiich is mediated in consciousness 
grows out of vague feelings of an end to be attained and of the 
means by which to attain it. So long as the activity is still in the 
future, as it were, the conception of the end is only general, and 
hence the idea of chance is relevant. The consciousness of the means 
we are to employ is consciousness of objectified experience, experience 
that we have achieved. This reference to the past is a reflection upon 
essential relations, hence the idea of sequence, necessity. The ac- 
tivity itself is the conerete process of identification of means and 
ends, of realization of the latter through the former. To this process 
we apply neither the term necessity nor chance, but actuality. 

In his essay, ‘The Dilemma of Determinism,’ Professor James 
dwells exclusively on the side of chance. He uses as an argument 
the supposition of a choice made twice over, so that two different 
‘universes result, neither one of which we can assert to be the rational 
sequence of what went before the choice. So, he holds, the notion of 
chance is made good. But in this argument no mention is made 
of any predisposition or partiality toward the two options. More 
than that, the entire argument rests upon the non-existence of any 
predisposition. If such an experience of indifference between two 
objects could ever occur there would be no activity at all. That is, 
in leaving out the element of partiality in the consideration of choice, 
Professor James has abstracted from the actuality of the choice just 
that which was necessary to constitute it. 

It is obvious, on the basis of the above statements, that thinking, 
feeling and doing are differences of degree, not of kind. We are 
always acting; feeling and thinking are functionally differentiated 
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within that activity. They are instrumental to conduct. Experi- 
ence is dynamic; changes are always taking place, and coming to 
consciousness as disadaptations. Thinking is this consciousness of 
friction or tension, and is carried on for the sake of the unification 
of experience. It is the interplay of images as tentative modes of 
response or as experiments to discover the response that will adjust 
the organism to the environment. This view is closely allied to the 
pragmatism current to-day which regards thought as an instrument 
that has its origin in the practical needs of our nature and finds its 
function in the realization of the practical ends of life. Thinking is 
essential to practice and has its value in its practical efficiency; it 
brings to consciousness the inadequacy of the previous experience 
and serves to reconstruct it. It is valid if it successfully controls 
and directs action. 

How is freedom to be interpreted from this point of view? It 
may be said that the term is robbed of all its significance unless the 
agent is something apart from the situation or the instrument, 
unless there is a transcendental or permanent self to which freedom 
may be referred. How can we think of it with any sense of its 
actuality if the term chance is relevant only in consideration of the 
future, and if in the organic conception of the relation of thought 
to action, no room is left for the will as a separate and superaided 
power to enter into our experience and dominate it? If these 
metaphysical presuppositions are necessary to the conception of 
freedom, then the term is deprived of all its significance according 
to the above conclusions. For these conclusions recognize no free- 
dom except that which is in relation to our environment, to our 
instincts and habits, our feelings and ideas, in short, to the growth 
of experience. We know no absolute freedom. However, we do not 
need such a conception, for although we know no freedom apart from 
conditions and relations, these limitations are not static, but changing 
in accordance with the principles of a growth process. Moreover, 
as to these presuppositions so regarded as essential to a belief in 
freedom, they do not constitute its significance; they have grown up 
about the term as explanatory assumptions. The real meaning of 
freedom has consisted in the value of such a belief in lending in- 
centive, vitality, responsibility, and hence efficiency, to our conduct. 
Freedom is, then, efficiency, it is control, rational judgment, science, 
character, the ability to make one experience function for another. 
There seems to be no reason why we should employ in the definition 
and explanation of freedom any other than these terms, which stand 
for the realities themselves, not for what may be predicated by these 
realities. Thus it is possible to avoid the metaphysical antinomies 
involved in such predications. But what is this control? It is the 
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mediation in consciousness of an instinct or a habit, the reconstruc- 
tion of a mode of response which once answered our purpose to meet 
the new conditions of the present situation. That is, as we have said, 
abstract freedom, like all abstractions, is not to be found. Con- 
trol is always concrete. It inheres in a certain object or end to be 
attained, it is always freedom from or mastery over those specific 
conditions which oppose the attainment of this object. 

Professor James, on the contrary, maintains in his chapter on the 
will that ultimately the means of control is effort as a spontaneous 
increase of energy, as an ‘indeterminate function,’ or an ‘independ- 
ent variable.’ He holds that the condition for action is the absence 
of contradictory images or ideas in the mind. The antagonism of 
ideas is deliberation. When the inhibitions are removed we are said 
to decide. This decision or fiat in the moral sphere is really the act 
of dropping the idea contradictory to the wise action and filling the 
mind with the latter. Now in certain cases the fiat seems to take 
place in the line of greatest resistance, so that effort appears to be 
an ‘independent variable.’ The question of free-will, therefore, re- 
lates solely to the amount of effort of attention which at any one 
time we can put forth. Hence the problem is insoluble on strictly 
psychological grounds, for it is impossible for psychology to tell 
whether, more or less effort might have been exerted. It is a consid- 
eration for metaphysics; and the contradiction involved in the con- 
ception of action in the line of greatest resistance is handed over to 
metaphysics for solution. 

But while energy is of course essential, it isn’t so much the 
amount of energy which he is able and willing to put forth that 
makes the man as it is his ability so to organize his interests and 
activities that he does away with friction, thus making the most of 
his organic energy actual at any one time. The man who really 
does the most in the world is the man who conducts his life on a 
scientific basis. In other words, freedom is, as we have said, the 
name for intelligence, for order and method in our acts. In this 
age of advanced civilization, to say ‘I can’ does not mean I have 
the energy, but I know how. The man who gains mastery over 
the circumstances of the situation in which he is placed is the 
man who understands those circumstances, who knows how they 
happen to be what they are and hence how they can be modified and 
utilized. The more we know about consciousness, about the condi- 
tions of the growth of the mental life, the better are we able to 
control our mental and moral responses. In one sense, then, there 
is no limit to our freedom, since continually through science we are 
coming to understand more and more the conditions of our exper'- 
ence and to invent instruments of control. 
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Now, if it is not through the addition of effort as a spontaneous 
force, how do we keep the attention fixed upon one idea? The 
truth seems to be that we can’t just ‘drop’ this idea and fill the 
mind with that, as Professor James maintains that we can. It is 
not possible to drop an idea any more than it is possible to annihilate 
an object or a force. And just as in the physical world there is no 
creation, but transformation, so in the mental and moral world our 
real achievement is conscious reconstruction. Consciousness at any 
one moment is an outgrowth of previous experiences more or less 
incipiently expressing themselves and emerging as images. These 
images are active factors in the present experience no one of which 
can be left out of account or mechanically dropped. We are not 
free from any one of them, but by taking due account of each, by 
directing them into working relations, that is, by centralization and 
organization, there results an activity which may be termed spon- 
taneous and free within itself. It is deliberation which is this process 
of reconstruction of ideas; it is deliberation through which they are 
brought into working relations. What actually happens when we 
decide is just this modification and organization of conflicting ideas 
or interests. 

In one sense, then, there is no problem of freedom. And this 
statement is illustrated by the fact that not all experience is affected 
by a belief in freedom. Prereflective experience needs no such be- 
lief. The practical man just goes ahead planning and acting, un- 
disturbed by any questions as to whether he is a free agent or not. 
It is the moral man of a certain type who asserts upon reflection as 
to the technique of his conduct, that it is his faith in his own free- 
dom and responsibility alone that prompts him to do the moral act. 
And it is on this basis that certain writers, as Professor C. A. Strong 
and President Hadley, maintain that freedom is a practical truth or 
a social necessity. While it is true that this belief is essential to some 
people as an incentive to act, in such cases it is always accompanied 
by a certain doubt as to freedom, or rather it is in fact conditioned 
by doubt, since it is this scepticism which renders freedom essential 
as a practical truth. The belief as such is an abstraction; it has 
value only as it is necessitated by doubt in a concrete situation, and 
only as it actualizes itself under the conditions of this situation, 
which it does in the manner described. 

We have already emphasized the necessity in a working concep- 
tion of experience of regarding it as an organic unity. When dis- 
adaptions occur within the process, the activity is brought to con- 
Sciousness for reconstruction as a conflict between nature and value, 
self and object, means and ends, habits and ideals, desire and effort, 
Pleasure and duty, higher and lower self, and the like. In each case, 
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however, these terms do not stand for separate orders of being, but 
for correlative phases of the tension. This view explains the fact 
that good habits are conditions of high ideals; that while desire is 
the incentive for effort, effort is the measure of desire; that our real 
pleasure is the joy we take in doing our duty, in getting mastery over 
the conditions in which we are situated, that is, in unified activity. 

From this point of view deliberation may be defined as just this 
organic tension which comes to consciousness in the form of dif- 
ferent phases of experience, the interaction of which is instrumental 
in the growth of character. In other words, deliberation by setting 
the stimulus over. against the response affords the opportunity for 
defining the stimulus before it is acted upon; it has been defined as 
a rehearsal of action, though not quite to the point where it becomes 
overt. By setting the ideal over against the habit, the situation 
over against the agent, by detaching desire from the object, blind, 
chaotic and inefficient actions are avoided. By holding apart means 
and end, deliberation renders the conceptions of chance and neces- 
sity instrumental in the sense we_have explained above. On the 
one hand, the emergence of consciousness marks the emancipation 
from fixed habits of action through the introduction of new desires 
and sensations, new interests and values in life, while, on the other 
hand, deliberation functions as the investigation, comparison and 
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DISCUSSION 
MR. BODE’S REVIEW OF ‘APPLIED AXIOMS’ 


N Vol. II., No. 7, of this JourNau, p. 195, Mr. B. H. Bode raises 
a point of some interest to pragmatists and others. But in 
order to bring his question into line with the argument of the 
article to which he refers, we must alter his statement of it slightly. 
With this object in view it should run: ‘‘Can we pass directly from 
the admission that the law of contradiction is liable to be misap- 
plied, and that, therefore, adverse judgments based upon it are 
arrestable, to the holding of opinions which, if such adverse judg- 
ments were not arrestable, would have to be at once condemned?”’ 
The difficulty escapes me. There is no question here of arresting 
and accepting the same opinion, but only of continuing to accept an 
opinion while the supposed condemnation of it is arrested. At worst, 
the position of those who continue to believe something which is 
disputed on questionable grounds is rather like that of those who 
trade with a sea-port which is ‘nominally’ blockaded. Somehow the 
trade goes on, even if not with entirely thoughtless confidence. 
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No doubt the old Adam—the dogmatic spirit—in us prefers to 
live in thoughtless confidence, and perhaps even dislikes to have his 
opinions called in question. But the pragmatist has less excuse than 
other people for this slackness or this quite unnecessary fear of 
criticism. All his ‘truths,’ he freely admits, are pro tem. truths 
at best, and the duration of their validity is uncertain. Meanwhile, 
he can not take very seriously a ‘paper blockade’ of objections that 
seem to lead nowhere and to rest upon mere disregard of the risk of 
verbal ambiguity. Formal logic is, to him, a region of elegant ideals 
which do not connect with the actual puzzles of life; and so far as 
metaphysics is bounded by formal logic, elegance again is the utmost 
virtue that he can see in it. His only course, therefore, is to carry on 
business as usual until at least the practical effect of the objections, 
their relevance to real difficulties of judgment—and so their meaning 
—can be shown. 


Except for the possible misinterpretation to which the last two 
sentences of Mr. Bode’s note might give rise, I find no fault with his 
account of the article, but rather admire the clearness with which he 
has brought out its main points. 


ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
OxrorD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. G. H. Howison. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
1905. Pp. xlviii + 450. 


This second edition of Professor Howison’s well-known volume of 
essays is a reprint, with some slight verbal changes, of the first, supple- 
mented by a new preface and fifty pages of appendices, explanatory and 
defensive. There is also a modified and enlarged statement in the original 
preface (pp. xxiii f.) of the difference between the author’s system of per- 
sonal idealism and the monadology of Leibniz. The new matter serves to 
bring out more sharply the essential features of the system, to show the 
inner connection of the several essays, originally all of an ‘ occasional’ 
nature, and to place the whole theory in a somewhat clearer light. 
Whether these advantages for the comprehension of the theory are not 
more than offset, as regards the theory itself, by the clearer exposure of 
its weakest points is at least doubtful. 

To come at once to the gist of the matter. In the original preface 
the chief doctrines in the system were summarized in ten propositions 
(pp. xii-xviii). The first two of these were, in brief, as follows: “I. All 
existence is either (1) the existence of minds, or (2) the existence of the 
items and order of their experience; ... II. Accordingly, Time and Space, 
and all that both ‘ contain,’ owe their entire existence to the essential cor- 
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relation and coexistence of minds.” The remaining propositions set forth 
the more distinctive doctrines,—the eternal pluralism of a realm of minds, 
all equally eternal, with no origin at all, yet logically related and spon- 
taneously cooperating, not the subjects, but the source of nature’s laws, 
constituting together ‘the Unmoved One that moves all things,’ God, 
‘the impersonated Ideal of every mind’ and ‘the living Bond of their 
union,’ reigning, not by power, ‘but solely by light,’ the ‘metaphor’ of 
creation meaning ‘simply the eternal fact that God is a complete moral 
agent.’ Now in the preface to the present edition we are informed (p. 
xlvi) that all these peculiar doctrines of the author’s ‘ personal idealism’ 
are simply corollaries of those first two propositions. But those proposi- 
tions, if we allow a certain reasonable interpretation of the second of 
them, are clearly the common property of Idealisms of various sorts. 
Are we to conclude, then, that Professor Howison’s is the only strictly 
reasoned variety? Surely it is obvious that there is no more necessary 
connection between those propositions and the peculiar tenets of an eternal 
pluralism of minds related as Professor Howison thinks them related than 
there is between those propositions and, say, the ‘ Absolutism’ of Pro- 
fessor Royce or the ‘ Apeirotheism’ of the late Mr. Thomas Davidson. 
In truth, the doctrine of the sole existence of minds is entirely neutral as 
regards their origin and relations. 

But Professor Howison does not base his system, in the last resort, on 
these two isolated propositions. In reply to a critic of the first edition 
who had complained that the audacious speculations in the book lacked 
proof, he now tells us (pp. xliii, xlvii and Ap. D, p. 416) that the proof of 
the entire system, including the propositions cited, is the demonstration, 
which he claims to have given in several places in the essays, of the reality 
of a priori knowledge. The trouble, however, here is that the reality of 
a priort knowledge is confused with its metaphysical interpretation. In 
itself the conception of a priori knowledge is simply the conception of 
knowledge that can not logically be derived from the particulars of sen- 
sible experience. But this conception leaves open indefinite possibilities 
as to the actual empirical processes in and through which an individual 
might conceivably attain such knowledge, while its attainment or posses- 
sion decides absolutely nothing as to the temporal or non-temporal char- 
acter, or other relations of dependence or independence, of the existence 
of the subject that has it. The mystery is that individual minds with 
cognitive functions should exist at all; but if they exist, the peculiar log- 
ical character belonging to some, or some aspects, of their cognitions will 
doubtless be such as their nature and the nature of any system of which 
they may form a part will prescribe. Why should not a mind, temporal 
in origin and dependent on a whole universe of conditions for its activity, 
if it be truly cognitive at all, be capable also of cognition a priori? 
Professor Howison, indeed, argues for the eternal, that is, non-temporal 
self-activity, and, therefore, immortality, of the individual mind as fol- 
lows: (1) ‘Consciousness of Time is inseparable from our essential be- 
ing’; (2) ‘we are conscious of Time as a unity at once absolutely com- 
plete and also infinite’; (3) ‘ Time is, therefore, inevitably brought home 
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to the soul as its real source’ (pp. 300 f.). But the fallacy lies on the 
surface. Admitting the premises for the sake of the argument, though 
in the writer’s opinion they are quite baseless (cf. the author’s confusion 
and contradiction in the thought of time and unity, p. 47), the legitimate 
conclusion is surely not that the soul, that is, as the context explains, 
‘the individual mind,’ is the ‘source’ of Time, but only that it has an 
a priort knowledge of it. According to Professor Howison, the funda- 
mental a priori cognition is that which each mind has of itself, and this, 
he holds, includes the knowledge of its correlation with other minds (p. 
47). Would he infer that each mind is not oniy the ‘source’ of its own 
existence, but of that of every other mind as well? Probably not; and 
yet he should do so, if the argument is to be equal. 

One of the great weaknesses of the system is its inadequate explana- 
tion of Nature. On the one hand, the individual mind is made the source 
of all Nature’s laws (p. 306); it is also made, in virtue of its power of 
a priori cognition, the source and explanation of psychophysical parallelism 
(pp. 295 ff.); and, as we have just seen, it is made the source of Time. 
On the other hand, Space and Time, with all their contents, are referred, 
as we have also seen, to ‘the essential correlation and coexistence of 
minds.’ Again, more specifically, ‘the new system refers the entire being 
and linkage of Nature to the minds other than God, so far as concerns its 
efficient causation’ (p. 391). This is doubtfully consistent and certainly 
abstract, and meanwhile the bands of Orion and the procession of the 
equinoxes, in short, all the specific features of the order of Nature, remain 
just the same brute facts as before. Nor does the author appear to be 
any more successful with his conception of God and God’s relation to the 
world. In the first place, the proof of God’s existence is lame; the argu- 
ment (p. 354 ff.) is that God must exist because the idea of every self 
involves the idea of God as the perfect intelligence, the ideal type. But 
this only proves the existence of the idea. Again, God is conceived as 
only the fina] cause of the world of minds; he ‘has no efficient relation to 
their being’ (p. 371). On the other hand, the final cause is declared to 
be the ‘ originating’ member of the system (p. 365), and God’s supremacy 
is even spoken of as ‘omnipotent’ (p. 313). But the members of the sys- 
tem are expressly characterized as being without any origin at all; they are 
all alike free, self-posited, and God only thinks them as distinct from 
himself in thinking himself. And by God’s being a final cause is merely 
meant that he is an attracting ideal: God’s immanence is moral, the in- 
dwelling in spirits as their light (p. 72). But why drag in ‘God’ for 
any ‘providence’ of his? Why, on the theory, is not every spirit self- 
illuminating, just as, on the theory, every person, according to the author’s 
favorite quotation, has ‘life in himself’? Pantheism is characterized 
(p. 64) as atheism, on the ground that it denies the distinct existence of 
God in his office as Creator; and Professor Howison frequently writes as 
though he held a special brief for theism: but it is hard to see how a 
theory which holds creation to be only a metaphor for the eternal fact 


~— is a moral agent is any better off, or why, in fact, God is needed 
at all. 
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The author charges opposing systems with ‘Creationism.’ This he 
explains to mean making the efficient cause central, whereas he makes 
the final cause central (p. 393). But his conception of efficient cause 
seems to be narrowly restricted to the conception of mechanical causa- 
tion, while, in spite of his Hegelian antecedents (see p. 63 n. and p. 67 n.), 
he never gets beyond the equally narrow conception of final cause as 
an attracting ideal. When, therefore, he makes this the sole causal 
relation of mind to mind, he is naturally unable to explain, e. g., the 
peculiar impression made by his own ideas on an unsympathetic critic. 
But seriously, is there not such a thing as an immanent final cause 
of a whole, or the principle of. a whole determining its parts? In 
monistic idealistic systems God is conceived as this principle, as the 
‘ground’ as well as the ‘goal’ of finite minds and of Nature, each 
mind containing and expressing the principle, being self-conscious and 
self-determining, indeed, but not in an absolute sense, because no mind 
except God is completely self-conscious, 7. e., possesses the complete con- 
sciousness of itself, or is completely self-determining, because there is 
no complete self actually there to determine. This view of monism the 
author never really attacks. _ 

As a final criticism, mention should be made of the disfiguring 
solecisms which occasionally mar the text and add to the irritation of a 
reader who does not see why a claim to be a philosopher should exempt 
one from writing good English. Such, e. g., are ‘sourcefulness,’ in the 
sense of being the source of (p. 309), ‘ enwholing self’ (p. 298), ‘ universal 
greatening’ (p. 255) and ‘to reluctate’ (p. 77). 

But in spite of disagreement one may feel grateful to Professor Howi- 
son for giving us so much to think about. It is to be hoped that he 
may fulfill the promise of a more systematic exposition of his ideas, in 
which event much that now appears doubtful or obscure will probably 
appear both clear and illuminating. 


H. N. Garpiner. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


Zur Experimentellen Kritik der Theorie der Aufmerksamkeitschwank- 
ungen. Bertit Hammer. Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physt- 
- ologie der Sinnesorgane. Bd. 37, Hft. 5. Pp. 363-367. 


The article is strongly suggestive of the famous chapter on snakes in 
the volume on the fauna of Iceland. In the first place, the author argues 
that whatever the causes of the phenomena in question may be, they have 
nothing to do with attention or we could not record them. He then 
attempts experimentally to reduce the fluctuations of slight visual stimuli 
to adaptation, a purely retinal process, and ascribes auditory oscillations 
to changes in the source of sound. 

His experiments on sight follow Pace very closely. The stimulus was 
given by the boundary between rectangles of paper photographically pre- 
pared to give very slight differences of brightness. A dot on the dividing 
line was fixated and a record made of one appearance and reappearance. 
His results show that the times were longer with greater differences, that 
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they usually became shorter during a series of experiments and that 
negative after-images could be registered while resting the eyes between 
experiments. 

On the basis of these results the author insists that the vanishing in 
all so-called attention fluctuations is due to adaptation and the recovery to 
slight eye movements. This conclusion seems doubtful for several reasons. 
(1) As the author rather savagely points out, in most other experiments 
the fixation is by no means accurate and the disappearances come in spite 
of slight movements. (2) Even in fixation intended to be constant, as 
in the present investigation, it is not likely that the eye was motionless 
for the eight to thirty seconds during which the experiment lasted, as 
McAllister has recently pointed out that the eye is seldom at rest for one 
ninth of a second continuously. At least it would be most unlikely that 
it should be absolutely at rest for so long a period as twenty seconds and 
then move unconsciously at the end of that time. (3) The appearance of 
negative after-images between the series of experiments does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the process of adaptation had continued until the 
retina is no longer capable of reacting, as we constantly find these images 
appearing when we could still clearly see the color that induced them. 
His experiments seem then to be far from proving either that his con- 
ditions and those under which his so-called attention would arise are 
identical, or even that adaptation and eye-movement will explain his own 
observations. 

This leaping at conclusions is still more evident in his investigation 
on the fluctuation of auditory impréssions. The author found that he 
seemed to get the variations in the ticking of a watch at first, but soon 
noticed that the maxima coincided with a certain position of the balance 
wheel. He tried listening to several watches and even a chronometer and 
found that the ticking of all seemed to have fluctuations (apparently 
the ear was the only criterion). He concludes that all watches are alike 
in this respect and all earlier results are erroneous. He then prepared an 
electro-magnetic sounder, which he assumes gives constant intensities, 
and discovered no fluctuations. There was no attempt to obtain an ob- 
jective measure of the intensity of the ticks of the watch and even if 
we are convinced of the correctness of his statement for one instrument 
it does not follow that all have the same peculiarity. The second appa- 
ratus is no more likely to give constant tone than the one used by Dr. 
Dunlap, and a man predisposed to a negative answer would hardly be 
likely to have the patience to search out the comparatively narrow range 
of tone intensities within which fluctuations occur. 

While any investigation which points out unnoticed possible sources 
of error in older works should be welcome, it is nevertheless hazardous to 
announce negative results in a field so much worked over on the basis of 
a few hours’ experiments. 


W. B. Prvussury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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An Analysis of Elementary Psychic Process. A. E. Davies, Psychological 
Review, Vol. XII., No. 2-8, Mch.—May, 1905. Pp. 166-206. 


The purpose of this investigation, the author states, is to ascertain 
something as to the nature of elementary conscious states. James has 
said that sensations are essentially ‘ cognitive.’ Mr. Davies thinks that 
elementary phenomena of psychic character may be rather of an effective 
nature, or at least should be conceived as feeling processes. 

In an experiment in a dark room, the attempt is made to find by intro- 
spection what comes first into consciousness. Momentary light stimula- 
tions are employed. The figures presented in this illuminated field were 
circles, crosses, stars, triangles, ete. Twenty-two observers were used, 
sixteen, however, for one hour only, and but two giving as many as six 
sittings. The conclusions reached are briefly the following: (a) The 
illumination comes before the perception of form. The conscious con- 
tents are differently experienced, and hence the first stage is not percep- 
tion. The perception must grow before it can be defined. (b) We get 
an image by the large number and variety of movements connected with 
these elementary phenomena (p. 205). (c) These numerous sensations 
accompanying the various involved movements are thus related to the 
feelings, ‘they are the feelings become objectified.’ Feelings hence tend 
to ‘pass beyond themselves.’ 

The author concludes in his summary (p. 206): (1) “That our most 

elementary psychic processes are feelings, which are not content, but 
intent of consciousness. (2) That feeling process eventuates in physio- 
logical changes which involve movements of the special sense and other 
organs, that these movements are, on the one hand, the objective side of 
feeling, and on the other, practical attitudes toward a present situation, 
the character of the reaction depending on the agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness of the feeling process. (3) That these adjustments have psychic 
importance because of the kinesthetic sense material which through them 
becomes functional. (4) That with the complication of the sense data, 
these develop ‘ suggestions’ which operate, under the guidance of feeling, 
as principles of its organization into definite products or perceptions.” 
_ It is not immediately clear to the reader just what, after all, this 
research has established. Why should not the illumination itself be 
merely a vague perception? That the subjects say it has at this stage 
some feeling-tone does not seem to exhaust the experience. To call 
elementary psychic states feelings which are not ‘content but intent of 
consciousness’ is but another name (and just as vague a one) for an 
undifferentiated experience. Again it is difficult to conceive how what 
is by nature not ‘ content’ can ‘ pass over’ into what is. And if it does, 
then its psychological importance really seems to rest in its ‘ cognitive’ 
character. 

Further, to say that the ‘feeling process eventuates in physiological 
changes, etc.,’ is but a reversal of the James-Langé theory of emotions, 
thereby suggesting that feeling is not itself connected in any way with 
sensation. The word ‘feeling’ thus used connotes simply vagueness, not 
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the affective character of psychic states. Tawney’ has shown that such 
terminology does-not tend to throw light upon the psychological elements 
of our mental states. 

In paragraphs three and four of the summary, ‘feelings’ are appar- 
ently not a character of the ‘kinesthetic sense material,’ nor are they, 
as Wundt would claim, functions or ‘ principles of its organization.” The 
author prefers to designate as ‘suggestions’ that which arises from the 
‘complication of sense data,’ and which is ‘ operative.’ Feelings guide. 
The content is sense data, the product, perceptions, and feelings are 
simply that which causes the process to occur. 

This being the case, there seems little reason to deny content of some 
sort to even elementary psychic process. Feelings could not ‘ guide’ 
where there is nothing to guide. In short, it seems not to be possible to 
describe any psychic state, elementary or complex in terms either of feel- 
ing or cognition alone. 

Those reported introspective notes of the present investigation seem, 
too, to be open to this interpretation. When ‘suggestion,’ or the asso- 
ciational element, entered into their experience of this bare vague illumi- 
nation, clearly a perceptional character, even though illusory, entered in. 
When the feeling element entered, as in the judgments ‘pleasant’ or 
‘unpleasant,’ there was something which pleased or displeased. ‘ White- 
ness against the black,’ or pleasure of monotonous darkness being broken, 
seem to suggest content. In the nature of the case very decided feeling 
of any sort could scarcely be any more definite than the perception, as 
the experience was only momentary. 

The article is very interesting and suggests a point of view as to the 
nature of feeling. The statement that this is all one means by feeling 
or an expedient use of the term, many psychologists would undoubtedly 


call into question. CuarLes Hucues JoHNSTON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1905, Vol. XIV., No. 
2. The Mission of Philosophy (pp. 1138-187): G. T. Lapp. - “ Two classes 
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*Cf. Tawney, G. A., ‘Feeling and Self-Awareness,’ Psychological Review, 
TX., 1902, pp. 570-596. 
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himself compelled in his formulation of the analytic interpretation of the 
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ical Status of Universals (pp. 195-203): W. H. Suetpon. — “ The universal 
is supposed by many to be not concrete, and, therefore, to have a lower 
metaphysical status than concrete individual facts or events. This sup- 
position rests on a misapprehension of the nature of a universal. It 
should be defined not as a permanent entity incapable of complete realiza- 
tion in experience and indifferent thereto, but as a particular image or 
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ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE, 1904. Recherches sur le Sens 
olfactif de Vescayot (Helix Pomatia) (pp. 1-78): Emite Yuna. — History 
of the problem. Tactile sensibility is generalized on whole integument, 
but especially acute about the mouth and tentacles (antenne). A second 
sense on the tentacles requires no contact with the substance perceived, 
and is sensitive to stimuli giving no such sensation to human beings. 
The long tentacles are somewhat more sensitive than the short ones. 
Experimental determination of smell sensitivity to favorable and unfavor- 
able substances. Smell is not wholly localized in the tentacles, vestiges 
remaining in their absence. Microscopic anatomy of sense organs. Les 

_rapports du mental et due physique (pp. 92-100): Ep. CLAPAREDE. — A short 
discussion of the psychophysical parallelism and related theories, in- 
clining to the former, though recognizing its defects. Des Phénomenes 
de Paramnésie (pp. 100-109): Auc. Lemaitre. — The phenomena of fausse 
reconnaissance studied on a subject somnambulistic in childhood, an 
attack of scarlatina changing the abnormality to the form considered. 
Dissent from the theory of double perception. Paramnesia may be a true 
representation of previous experience, but the first state is received and 
retained in subconscious memory, 7. e., while the subject was distracted or 
dreaming. There is conscious recrudescence of an experience at first 
subconscious. These unconscious experiences occur in general but shortly 
before their recrudescence, appearing, however, to belong to the remote 
past. De la Mémoire (pp. 145-163): J. Laraurer pes Bancexs.—- The 
antithesis of organic and inorganic matter is not absolute. Memory, @ 
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characteristic function of organic matter, has its analogues in inorganic 
nature, there being a continuum from one to the other. The recognition 
of this plasticity is essential to many physicochemical concepts. Re- 
cherches Expérimentales sur VEducabilité et la Fidélité du Témoignage 
(pp. 284-314) : Marie Borst. - History of problem and exposition of vari- 
ous methods of experiment. Reliable deposition is a rare exception; every 
witness supplies the gaps in the memory. There is a tendency to make 
the sequence of events more logical or dramatic. Testimony increases in 
reliability with practice. About one tenth of the replies of a willing 
witness are false. Narrative is more reliable than examination. Testi- 
mony of women is more complete and reliable than that of men. The 
quantity and quality of testimony are usually inversely related. One 
twelfth of all sworn statements are false. Un cas d’Audition Colorée 
Hallucinatoire (pp. 164-177) : Aue. Lemaitre. — Subject, a boy of fourteen; 
pseudochromesthesia appearing at eleven, no pseudochromesthesic he- 
redity. Exists only for linguistic enunciations by others than himself. 
Colors very variable. In another case the colors are very constant, ac- 
cording to table of chromatic complements of words at yearly intervals 
for four years. Pseudochromesthesia may admit of a physiological ex- 
planation as an intimate association between linguistic and visual centers. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. February, 1905. Le Réle des Para- 
doxes dans la Philosophie (pp. 127-134) : G. Vaitati. — Many axioms which 
at first appear to contradict the self-evident are later seen not to do so. 
This has often been the case in mathematics. La pensée philosophique 
et la pensee mathématique (pp. 185-148): X. Morsant. — Philosophy, like 
mathematics, requires abstraction; but unlike mathematics it must syn- 
thesize abstractions into an organic system. Again, unlike mathematics, 
it should reveal the personal attitude of the thinker toward life as a whole. 
Exposé critique des principales objections contre la théorie du neurone 
(pp. 149-162) : E. Barus. — Discussion of objections to the neuron theory. 
On the whole, though the problem is,;yet unsettled, the nerve-element 
probably must be an independent structural unit. Réflexions critiques 
sur ballanche et le ballanchisme (pp. 163-170): P. Vutuiaup. A criti- 
cism of Frainnet’s estimate of Ballanche, in the Essai sur la Philosophie 
de P.-S. Ballanche. Apropos de lV’ Atmosphére métaphysique des Sciences 
naturelles: Lettre de X. Movisant, Réponse de M. Vignon. Analyses et 
Comptes Rendus: F. Brunetiére, L’utilisation du positivisme: J. Garpatr. 
H. Brémond, Newman, le développement du dogme chrétien: J. V. Bat- 
VEL. F. le Dantec, Les influences ancestrales: F. Mentré. P. Jacoby, 
Etudes sur la Sélection chez VHomme: F. Mentré. F. Klein, Aw Pays 
de ‘la Vie intense’: E. A. Périodiques anglais. Bulletin de ’Enseigne- 
ment philosophique.' Paul Tannery: Chronique. Ve Congrés Interna- 
tional de Psychologie. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. March, 1905. Allocution au Congrés 
de Philosophie de Genéve (pp. 235-242): E. Navitte.— Theory and prac- 
tice should not be divorced; one’s philosophy should be one’s life. Unity 
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and harmony of the sciences should be strengthened. Philosophy pre- 
serves us from the narrowness of over-specialization. Hoene-Wronski et 
Lamennais (pp. 243-258): W. Koztowski.-J. Bertrand’s judgment of 
Wronski as a fool is superficial; this is shown by Wronski’s criticisms of 
Lamennais. Wronski was an extremist and somewhat misled by the 
fervor of his own convictions. L’unité de la philosophie et la théorie de 
la connaissance (pp. 259-266): L. M. Biuuia. - Every thinker who desires 
a system betrays a belief in the fundamental oneness of the universe. 
The nature of knowledge, which is systematization essentially, is the 
whole philosophic problem. But true knowledge has for its object per- 
fection, or righteousness. Thus the scientia prima is ethics. La théorie 
physique: son objet et sa structure (pp. 267-292) : P. Dunem. — A physicist 
can not work by mere observation without any theory, as a physiologist can; 
for the use of instruments in physics implies the acceptation of a whole 
group of theories. Alternative theories in regard to a fact are always 
more than two in number; therefore, there are no experimenta crucis 
ruling out all theories but one. Physical theories exist by groups or 
systems. La crisé du droit naturel (pp. 293-298): Cu. Boucaun. — Defi- 
nitions of natural right should be verified by a positive study of human 
history and psychology; but this does not invalidate ideals which have 
been devised by speculative philosophy, for the latter is itself a part of 
human history and psychology. Analyses et Comptes Rendus: Mer. 
Mercier, Ontologie, ou Métaphysique générale: D. V. F. Queyrat, Les 
Jeux des Enfants: T. pp Visan. A. Bazaillas, La Vie personnelle. 4H. 
Sidgwick, Lecture on Ethics of Green, Spencer and Martineau: H. Liarp. 
E. Lauvriére, Edgar Poe: P. Cuatne. E. Thouverez, Les grandes Philos- 
ophes, H. Spencer. Atti del Congresso internazionale di Scienze storiche 
Vol. XI., Vol. XII.: F. Menrré&. <A. Bernard, Lecons de Philosophie: 
T. pE Visan. Périodiques anglais. Périodiques américains. Sommaire 
des Revues. Bulletin de Enseignement philosophique. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. February, 1905. La paix et la guerre 
(pp. 114-132): Cu. Ricuet.- Perpetual peace is possible and desirable, 
from both psychological and social points of view. Military virtues are 
found in industrial and professional life; military vices are not. War is 
sorrow alike to victor and victim. Lssais d’esthétique empirique (pp. 
133-146): Vernon Ler.— Esthetic pleasure must arouse or suggest some 
one of the many useful activities of life. It is not the work of art itself, 
but the activities suggested by it, which give us esthetic pleasure. This is 
the teaching of empirical esthetics, which studies the psychology of the in- 
dividual in the presence of the work of art. Autorité et liberté (pp. 147- 
179): Cu. Dunan.— The conception of God as author, creator, has gradu- 
ally been replaced by that of God as the spirit of eternal justice, the idea of 
ideas; who does not exist, but is most real. The authority of an existent 
God gives way to the freedom we all share, as rational beings, with this 
universal reason. Revue Critique: Les besoins et les tendances dans l 
économie sociale (pp. 180-189): M. Hatpwacus.- Criticism of Schmol- 
ler’s Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. Analyses et 
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Comptes Rendus: L’Année philosophique: J. Devas. A Rist, La 
Philosophie naturelle intégrale et les Rudiments des Sciences exactes: 
G. M. P. Stern, Das Problem der Gegebenheit: G. H. Luquet. Ch. 
Féré, Travail et plaisir: P. Cuasuix. Dr. Nuel, La Vision: B. Bourpon. 
Toulouse, Vaschide et Piéron, Technique de Psychologie expérimentale: 
B. Bourpan. A Renda, La Dissociazione psicologica: Tu. Riot. V. 
Mercante, Psicologia de la Aptitud matemdatica del Nino: J. Pirts. Ch. 
Rapport, La Philosophie de V Histoire comme Science de Evolution: Cu. 
Lato. R. Loening, Geschichte der strafrechtlichen Zurechtnungslehre: 
A. Levit. Delitto e Pena nel Pensiero dei Grecio: G. Ricnarp. Abbé 
Piat, Aristote: F. Picavet. Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. Livres 
Déposés. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. March, 1905, Band 37, Heft 5. Psychophysi- 
ologische Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Statolithenapparates 
fiir die Orientierung im Raume an Normalen und Taubstummen (pp. 
321-362): G. ALEXANDER and R. BArAny. + Determination of accuracy with 
which direction of lines drawn on forehead or optical stimuli could be 
perceived when the head or body is inclined at varying angles. Compara- 
tive study on normal persons and deaf mutes aims to discover ‘ réle played 
by the static organ in orientation in space.” Zur experimentellen Kritik 
der Theorie der Aufmerksamkeitschwaukungen (pp. 363-376): Berti 
Hammer. — Fluctuations of attention to visual stimuli are due to retinal 
fatigue and changes of fixation, the latter causing the recurrence. In the 
sense of hearing there are no fluctuations of attention. Literaturbericht. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Board of Directors of the Kant-Gesselschaft has decided to offer 
a prize of 500 M. for the best essay on the theme ‘ Kant’s Conception of 
Knowledge Compared with that of Aristotle’ The competition will 
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close on October 1, 1906, and the award announced on April 22, 1907, 
The essay may be written in German, French, Italian, or English, and 
should be sent to the Kuratorium of the University of Halle. Professors 
Heinze, Riehl and Vaihinger will be the judges of the competition. Fur- 
ther information regarding the competition may be secured by addressing 
Professor Vaihinger. 


Tue North Central Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met on Saturday, April 22, 1905, at the University of Chicago. The 
following papers were read: ‘The Perception of Reality,’ J. D. Stoops; 
‘The Irradiation of Light,’ Foster Boswell; ‘Report on Recent Work on 
the Growth of the Nervous System,’ H. H. Donaldson; ‘The Wundt 
Pendulum Complication Apparatus as Tested by the Duddell Oscil- 
lograph,’ W. D. Scott; ‘Pragmatism and its Critics,” A. W. Moore; ‘ De- 
velopment of Ethical Sentiment in the Child,’ M. V. O’Shea; ‘ Feeling 
as Emotion and Sentiment: A Neglected Chapter in Psychology,’ L. C. 
Monin; ‘ Racial Differences in the Upper Limit of Audibility,” F. G. 
Bruner. ® 


THE second volume of ‘ Philosophy at the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century’ the Festschrift dedicated to Professor Kuno Fischer on his 
eightieth birthday, lately issued, contains the following papers: ‘ Rechts- 
philosophie,’ by Dr. Emil Lask; ‘ Geschichtsphilosophie,’ by Professor H. 
Rickert; ‘ Asthetik,’ by Professor Karl Groos; and ‘Geschichte der 
Philosophie,’ by Professor W. Windelband. 


Mr. L. A. WEIGLE, assistant in the Yale Psychological Laboratory, has 
accepted a professorship in philosophy at Carlton College, Minn. Mr. 
Weigle will complete the work for the doctorate in philosophy at Yale 
in June. 


Sir W. ©. Macponatp has given funds to the McGill University for 
the endowment of a psychological laboratory and for the extension of 
the library of the Philosophical Department. 


Dr. K. Marse, professor in philosophy in the University of Wiirzburg, 
has been called to the Academy of Social and Industrial Science in 
Frankfort. 


THE annual conference of the British Child-Study Association will be 
held at Derby on May 11-13, under the presidency of Professor Muirhead, 
of Birmingham University. 





